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PROJECT. 



It is proposed to relieve Broadway by a Yiaduct to be carried 
through suitable avenues on both sides of the city. The struc- 
ture may be of solid masonry, with groined arches resting upon 
piers. Until something better is proposed, let us, for the sake 
of economy, adopt a design described by Sir William Chambers, 
" as common in the works of Palladio, and often imitated by 
Inigo Jones, in which the height of the arch may be about twice 
its width, and the breadth of the pier shwild never be less than 
two-thirds the width of the arch." Chambers^ Ci/vil Architecture^ 
4 Ed, hy Pajpworth, Let this Yiaduct be twenty feet high and 
fifty feet wide, or in any other proportion which may be found 
to suit its purposes. At the crossings of all streets that will in- 
tersect it, there may be flat or elliptical arches to bridge the 
carriage way and sidewalks. The whole work, for a sense of 
safety and for exterior effect, may be crowned with a bold Tus- 
can balustrade. 

The material may be trap-rock from the Palisades, to be tooled, 
or rustic, with worked joints. This basalt, so much at hand in 
unlimited abundance, has solidity and durability. It was found 
ill the most ancient ruins of Syria. Whenever the state of the 
City may justify it, or in time demand it, the work may be in- 
crusted with white marble, and a richer style of architecture 
may be employed. 

On the Yiaduct it is proposed to lay fcmr Railroad trades. 
Two of these to be appropriated to passenger trains, and two are 
intended for express and freight trains. 

In the business parts of the city, all the interior of this struc- 
ture it is proposed to use for first-class fire-proof sixyi'es^ and to 
have it properly finished for that purpose. It may be occupied 
in sections larger or smaller, as the business of the occupants 
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in aj^ require. There will be no want of economy so t 
at a greater cost, as to increase in due proportion th 
certain parts such must be the case, and while we se 
in a Koman spirit, we may adorn and beautify the 
stores will be of easy access, having fronts on s 
streets. East and West, as will be shown hereafter, 
be well lighted and ventilated, having liberal open 
fronts. In the recesses of these openings they ma 
effect be appropriately glazed for the display of ri( 
disc. 

In other parts of the city through which the ^ 
pass, where wealth may afford, or where improvem 
tify such use, there ought to be an open arcade, 
luxury of sheltered and shaded walks. But in the 
of the Island, beyond the present Hue of imprc 
arches may be left for a time without finish, or or 
for shops, workshops, storage, markets, or for an^ 
may supply a temporary demand. 

It is proposed that the Viaduct should be cr 
middle of avenues one hundred and fifty feet wide 
each side there may be room for a parallel street an 

From these streets, unless at the crossings, all ca; 
busses should be excluded, because thev would 
obstruction where their convenience to the publi 
anticipated. 

Starting from some common station of fit archi 
tention in the City Park, let two branches of this '' 
on the East and the other on the West side of the 
tended to the Harlem River and become connectec 
through some convenient street. The Island, to 
should be divided, as near as may be, into three eqi 
the route taken on this circuit, so that the convenie 
accessable and an accommodation to the inhabitant 

As the transit must be rapid and quickly made 
liabits of our people, there should be few stations fc 
and each successive train should have a different se 
distant stations. Thus, by a division of time and ( 
with frequent trains to meet the exigency, all condi 
fulfilled for the public accommodation. It may 1 



for greater safety, that trains starting in opposite directions, but 
on different rails, passing each other, should accomplish the 
circuit without the delay of turntables or superfluous turnouts. 

The freight trains, it should be understood, are designed, not 
merely for the usual transportation of freight and baggage, but 
as a convenience for all dealers and their customers in the distri- 
bution of packages by Express throughout the City. 

Inevitable difficulties must be met with ingenious expedients ; 
stairs, platforms, balconies and contrivances for freight, are all 
matters proper for experts. It may be suggested, however, that 
a passage and steps may be worked through the abutments of 
the arches at every crossing of a street to a balcony and station, 
where it may be necessary, without ever obstructing a sidewalk. 
So also, freight and baggage may be received and delivered by 
means of the screw and engine working beneath in the store 
room, to elevate or depress a platform. 

COST. 

It might be conceded by some people, at the outset, that any 
contrivance which would command the passenger traffic within 
the city proper, would be profitable at almost any cost. Others, 
amazed by the expense and magnitude of the work, may 
only think its future success possible out of town, where land 
could be had at a cheaper rate and where less damage would be 
done. But we submit that it would be a wiser econoniy for this 
or any other project, to provide at once for both sections, be- 
cause an aggregate result would be better than one based upon 
any partial estimate. It is not denied that this work must be 
done at great cost, but we shall endeavor to show that it will 
produce a greater profit. If any wide avenue had been opened 
from the Park to Harlem River in 1800, it would have cost less, 
but the balance between outlay and value realized would be in 
favor of the work done in 1866. It is wanted now — it was not 
wanted then. Commercial men will see that in the proportion 
it is wanted it will pay. 

In an economic view it will be difficult to estimate the value 
of public accommodation, although it may be the primary 
object, but, as a result, we may fairly count an increase of the 



improvement. A lot, for example, on Mulberry Street may be 
worth $5,000, while a lot opposite on Broadway is sold for 
$100,000. A very limited amount only expended on the first 
will secure a return in rent, while ahnost any sum that can be 
expended on the other will prove a profitable investment. But 
the area on Broadway is not competent to receive the business 
which seeks to be located there, and a crisis has arrived when 
other sites must be sought and foiind on new thoroughfares. 
Now, wherever this may be, there will follow, unquestionablj', an 
advance in the value of real estate. Here is a time and chance 
for the City to profit by it. 

But, it may be asked, how are we to compensate the damage 
which must result from the removal of buildings, even if we 
admit the improved value of lands on which they stood? 

Without doing that damage you will never realize that value. 
It must be done by making room for biitter investments and by 
advancing rents. Upon this principle he who has lived in New 
York up to the ordinary limit of human life has seen Broadway 
twice rebuilt. Thus the value of an old building is counted in the 
cost of a new one ; and as expensive houses will rarely be found 
on the proposed route, the average of damage will be low. On 
the new use of this route, and its adjacent lands with better im- 
provement, the profit must be great. It is certain that Broadway 
can only be relieved by diverting the current of passengers by 
which it is thronged. But you cannot remove the concourse of 
people without changing, in like proportion, the location of the 
business they pursue. 

The experience of Broadway shows us, that, as the buyer 
seeks the market below, so the seller goes up town to meet his 
customers. 

Any avenues that would effectually relieve Broad\\'ay, would, 
therefore, compete with it, and attaining only half its commercial 
success, their advance would be at least 500 per cent, of the 
present value of their lots and rents. This conclusion is justified 
by the known comparative values. 

No real property pays a better rent than stores, but if they 
are built substantially they will need little or no repairs ; if they 
have no combustible material they will need no insurance. It 
is a happy combination of circumstances that the necessity for 
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new avenues and railroads, gives the City both the 
the possession of siieh valuable property and thus 
means of paying for the public accommodation. 

The capacity of these avenues to provide for tra\ 
be overlooked in estimating advantages from the i 
may frequent them. The whole width of 150 feet 
way. The railroads, as such, will be in conjunc 
paved way, without mutual interference. 

We shall have one of these avenues on each side 
with 100 feet of pavement, besides a railroad disei 
ordinary carriages and foot passengers. The ] 
former will be so divided, and j^et connected at si 
by the street crossings, that the travel taking the r 
customary, will naturally tall into opposite cnrrentj 
accommodation. 

FARK8 ON THE E.ULWAY. 

We regard the opening of avenues between the 
and the unoccupied part of the town, a matter of 
cessity. The question is, how it may be well done, 
expense. 

The project of a Yiaduct will be at great cost, 
other substantial means of accomplishing the same 
if this cost can be merged in a profitable return, t 
loses its force. By its law of increase, the populai 
York is doubled in twenty years. If the area whic 
to-day, including Central Park, were projected on t 
the present limits, it would more than cover all tha 
the island capable of such use. If, at the end of t 
of twenty years, the area then occupied by its pop 
projected on the map of Westchester, it would > 
Harlem Eiver to Throg's Neck, along the Northe 
the East River. This extension and direction are 
able by the increasing wealth and luxury, the dema 
ness, pleasures, charities and domestic aggrandize 
people — all demanding more comparative space for 
gence. It is probable, too, from the fact that upon 
of population and commerce, an increase of shippin 
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its haven between Port Morris and Fort Schuyler. This posi- 
tion will have all the requirements of protection and conveni- 
ence, especially for steamers in a foreign trade. As the river 
wants all its channel for the passage of its waters and vessels 
between Hell Gate and the Southern extremity of Blackwell's 
Island, we may soon accept the suggestion made by the Great 
Eastern^ that her best berth in our harbor was in sixty feet 
water at Port Morris — her shortest and safest voyage through 
the Sound. 

We purpose to show, by thus anticipating the future, the 
immense passenger traffic that may be counted upon from sucU 
an elongated route through the Citj% and claim that it wouMi 
authorize a unique and magnificent work, to which it will all I 
soon be tributary. 

So, too, locomotives on the avenues of a populous city^ would' 
render the avenues and cross streets impracticable for common i 
use, and therefore the depots of all the Eastern and Nortliern • 
roads, must soon he removed beyond Manhattanvilleandithe: 
Harlem Kiver. 

By force of circumstances, then, all their freight andpaesen-^ 
gers must be transferred to the Yiaduct if adopted. If tlie City 
should, in its growth, conform, as we think it must, to- tlie topog- 
raphy of the land and the course of the river, and so- perpetuate 
its elongated shape, it will be found that carts and express wag- 
ons will be too slow and too costly to transport mails, baggage, 
packages, groceries, &c., over the distances. These must be 
reserved as means of local distribution. The freight trains. 
must become the greiat organ of business throughout- the City, 

The patient reader, who may have followed these thoughts,, 
will have found them suggestive of others of a. like import^ and 
will admit that if we can establish such a monopoly of passenger 
traflBc and freightage, there will be no end of the income.. It 
would be superfluous to calculate from detailfe. But this mon- 
opoly in trust for the public benefit would have its salutary 
restraint from that source. An impression* on the minds of the 
Legislative Committee that this income would authorize and 
justify the proposed structure is all the end. we aim at.. 
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ROUTE OF VIADUCT. 

In this project regard is to be had not merely to 
and convenient passenger transit and freightage, I 
posed that the structure itself shall furnish liberal 
tions for business purposes and be made to pay for 
Keeping these objects in view, it is proper, in cc 
routes, to take care in the first place, that they 
convenient as possible to all the inhabitants. In th 
as the structure is to be used for business purposes 
tant that it should pass through sections of the 1 
appropriated to business, or such as would be impi 
use. 

If the Post Office were erected on the Park, thei 
be room in the rear for a beautiful peristj^le. T 
appropriately near the Post Office, both in relatior 
purposes and architectural effect. This should I 
station for the municipal railway. 

Beginning at some such station in the Park, an< 
the East, the Yiaduct should be taken through an 
Park Row to the intersection of Mulberry and Baj 
thence along Mulberry Street, taking in the westeri 
to Grand Street ; thence inclining East, by taking 
site line of lots, to Bleecker Street. Thus, openec 
feet wide, it might be continued through interveni 
a line parallel with Lafayette Place, into the 4tl 
Astor Place. It might then take the 4th Avenue t 
near the Harlem River, and turning into a cross 
taking a line of lots, find its way into the Boulevai 
hattanville. 

Occupying the middle of thie Boulevard, and 
architecture- for shade trees, it might return by tl 
corner of the Park, and through Broadway and S: 
to a point opposite Washington Square. Here, 
curve, the Viaduct might be brought opposite 
Laurens Street. Opening the intervening block, Li 
and West Broadway, it may be led back through i 
Park Place and up to its station near the Post Offi 
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Apart from our present purposes, the opening of an avenue 
from Park E-ow to Canal Street is greatly wanted. It will make 
the late enlargement of Canal Street available for a thorough- 
fare, and will aftbrd a much desired wav from Eastern and West- 
ern sections to the City Hall and other public buildings. 

Mulberry Street is on a ridge east of the old Collect, a little 
more elevated than that of its West side, on Broadway. As 
this street lies about midway between Broadway and the Bow- 
ery, it provides the cheapest route through the intervening sec- 
tion, and furnishes a line locality for improvements. The Bow- 
ery would be required under any circumstances for its present 
use, nor would an increase in the value of property on that 
route, pay as well for the opening. 

The natural advantages of the grounds between Broadway 
and the Bowery are very great. They are central, and in the 
widest part of the Island. They occupy the summit level, with 
the best advantages for cellars and sewerage. They are bounded 
on the most valuable portions of the City for business, and are 
yet neglected, and for the most part abandoned to the meanest 
uses. In consequence of its condition, some of the fairest parts 
of the City feel a pernicious effect. Any direct access from 
East Broadway or the Second Avenue, is in a measure cut off 
from the centre of business. A ravine, which has never been 
properly filled and graded over as it should have been, low 
grounds, so filthy, and so badly occupied that decent people 
loathe to pass thetn, lie across the route from those fine quarters 
to the great heart of the City. 

Now, if the proposed avenue should be formed, it would in- 
volve the necessity of a new grade from Park Row to Canal 
Street — an obvious benefit to property would justify it. No 
individual eftbrts can effectually redeem the Five Points and its 
neighborhood, nor arrest the bad influence it carries above and 
beyond it, — nothing, but some great public improvement like 
the opening of a wide avenue that will constitute a thorough- 
fare, and invite an honest business. From Mulberry Street into 
the Fourth Avenue, a route is proposed as direct as possible 
with the least expense, leaving Lafayette Place, the more useful 
as now improved, betwe.en it and Broadway. The Fourth Ave- 
nue will almost possess the requisite width, and the viaduct will 
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there replace the locomotive railroad, which must 
way at any rate, under force of circumstances. The ] 
this avenue into the Boulevard at Manhattanville, will 
condemnation to public use of another line of lots on 
to be chosen for the purpose, which must depend 
grades adopted in that portion of the city. The mid* 
Boulevard may then be taken for the Viaduct, and c 
than the space proposed could be allowed for that 
should be thought expedient. 

The Viaduct would be an architectural orname 
would wisely substitute shade trees, as it could not be 
for a surface railroad. It will admit light and ai; 
part of the highway, will contribute effectively to al 
If it should involve an enlargement of the Boulevard, 
comparatively low, it will aid the ventilation of the si< 
These, with the advantage of southern exposures of 
on their front or rear, would be all the better for si 
ventilators, which, together with the rivers, would 
distant. 

From the southwest corner of the Central Park, aloi 
way and the Sixth Avenue to a point opposite W 
Square, its course may be on a double curved line thi 
square to the direction of Laurens Street. Through 
street and West Broadway it would return by Park 
the starting place in the City Park. 

West Broadway is already dedicated to business, anc 
proof stores of the Viaduct will be appropriate. Laurc 
at any rate should be widened and extended to Wi 
Square in continuation of West Broadway, not only 
city should avail itself of the extended width of that \ 
an avenue, but for tlie profit of property owners on bot 
There are indications that the route for some distar 
Washington Square will be appropriated to a retail 
and all the portion below it to the wholesale, if so, it 
in the interest of both parts to have an easy intercoi 
connect these portions of the town, the Viaduct winding 
Washington Square might be restricted to the uses of { 
with a sheltered and shaded walk. This, too, would b( 
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adaptation to pleasure grounds, where pillars and arches might 
be seen with a pleasing effect among trees and shrubbery. 

In like manner there may be other situations where damage 
to private property would be so great, and other conditions so 
urgent, as to make it expedient to sacrifice the fire-proof stores 
of the Viaduct to a covered walk, as for example, in Park Place, 
Damages indeed may be compensated, but other considerations 
should enter into a question of public economy. Wherever 
there is liability to a throng of passengers between centres of 
business, or towards a frequented ferry, and at the same time a 
necessity in the use of the street for the constant reception and 
discharge of goods, one broad central walk would be con- 
venient. 

So much of the side- walks are obstructed, in certain parts of 
the city where there is an active business, that the idea naturally 
suggests itself for the accommodation of foot-passengers, that it 
would be better to sacrifice these walks at once to the cartway, 
and substitute a middle walk, which would require less room, 
and from which it would be easier to cross half the street, than 
to encounter such diflSculties. 

MANAGEMENT. 

That prudence, honesty and pride of place, which would be 
requisite for the management of this enterprise, can be only 
looked for in a Commission. 

The profits are to be realized through the astute energy of in- 
dividuals, pursuing their own interests. 

The Commissioners might be authorized, for economical rea- 
sons, to buy and sell property in the interest of their trust, to 
take it for public use upon appraisement, and to do all things 
that the public interest may require in the premises. 

They should be aided by a comptroller, book-keeper and 
clerks, and be required to make full annual reports of their ac- 
counts and doings. 

Under authority and direction of this Commission, all the 
work should be done, and the stores should be leased for short 
terms, not exceeding seven years. 

The passenger routes and freight routes should be farmed out 
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to private corporations, for as short periods as circumfitanceB 
will permit, reserving a certain part of the gross income, and all 
the net income over 10 or 15 per cent. 

All the rolling stock should be indicated and controlled as to 
character and quantity, by tiie Commission, at the charge of 
the company. 

The Commission ahotdd reserve such snperviaion under their 
contracts with tlie company, as to secure the comfort, conve- 
nience and safety of passengers, and have power at discretion 
to abrogate the contracts upon due compensation. 

The means are supposed to be supplied by a loan of the'city 
credit for sneh amount and terms as the Legislature may see lit 
to authorize from time to time. 

It is presumed that a wise administration of the means 
aifoi-ded, and the regonrces provided, will leave no burthen at 
any time to be imposed upon the people, in the form of taxes. 

The first appropriation ot returns should be made to a sinking 
fund to repay the debt, and then, in just compensation, tlie 
whole revenue should pass into the city treasury, asfaraa it may 
go, to the relief of taxes foi-ever. 

A wide avenue, and a means of rapid couvej'ancc for passen- 
gers, between the upper and lower city, have become necessities. 

Any project that might be adopted must be costly, but it may 
be remunerative. 

If a tunnel can be made, it muststill be lighted and ventila- 
ted, but there can be no light like the light of day, and there is 
no ventilation like that made by t/ie sun. 

There might be a railroad sustained npon iron frame-work, 
but if you can quiet the uneasiness of passengers on it, and 
undei' it ; if you can avoid the disgust from noise, and the drip- 
pings of tobacco and oil, still there will be an incongruous effect 
in connection with the city walls tliat can never be relished, 

CONCLUSION. 

It is bad economy to try any experiment that would violate 
natural instincts. We should neither ask people to burrow 
under ground, or to fly in the aif. 

It would be wiser to wait tlian to adopt any plan that would 
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be substituted by a better, and the only plan that will satisfy 
the public, must be one that cannot bo supplanted. 

A substantial structure in masonry would gratify the public 
taste, insure safety, and effect the object. Its cost may be great, 
but it will never be thrown away. As an ornament to the City, 
a public work is proposed, which if executed with taste and skill, 
should take rank with the Croton Aqueduct and the Central 
Park. Such a work would invite improvements into its vicinity 
instead of repelling them. If extended and jiermanent as pro- 
posed,. it will put within reach and bring into use, the vacant 
lots above the city proper, while it must confirm the value, 
and fix the sites of business within it, which had been transitory 
because straitened for room. It would lio-hten the burthen of 
taxes, by extending the area of improvement and habitation 
within the Corporation limits, and so gather up its resources 
between the rivers. 

All the outlay for construction, and the cost of property taken, 
become immediately and progressively productive. Thus it is 
designed to replace the whole capital invested, by pecuniary 
profits. 

The conformation of our City, and its busy population, require 
that the best means of locomotion known to modern science 
should be adapted to its use, and it may be that the occasion 
has opened a new^ field for architectural skill. 
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